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A NATIONAL PARK POLICY 

By Professor FRANK A. WAUGH 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

LET me say at the outset that when I speak of a national 
park policy I wish to be understood with reference to 
all public reservations of land for recreation purposes, not 
merely with reference to the national parks legally so called. 

Our national park system, while it is just emerging into 
being, has already assumed the forms of permanency. The 
whole people are committed to the idea — heart and soul. It 
would be almost as hard even now to alienate any portion of the 
national park holdings as to move the capitol from Washington 
or give Texas back to Mexico. 

Yet the public is hardly beginning to recognize what the 
national parks are or what they mean. Through a consider- 
able effort the public is slowly becoming conscious of their 
physical magnificence, their wide extent, their unsurpassed 
scenery, their overpowering grandeur. Still there is little 
popular appreciation of the significance of the national park 
idea itself. Nothing like this system of recreation grounds was 
ever established in any country in the world before, nor was 
there ever any similar undertaking of such tremendous reach, 
such high human possibilities. In the old days when we used 
to think that Europe was civilized, we were in the habit of 
making self-abasing comparisons between her art galleries and 
ours, between her national musical enterprises and our drug- 
store phonographs. Yet with all the unquestionable achieve- 
ments of Europe in these fields, it is still true that no under- 
taking was ever broached in that Old World which had such 
noble possibilities of esthetic culture and spiritual upbuilding 
as our national parks. 

Physical Equipment 

The national parks, strictly so-called, now number 17 and 
have a total area of 9,773 square miles, an area larger than 
the state of Massachusetts. This does not include the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, which is practically one of our greatest 
national parks, and which soon will be legally included in the 
list. 

vol. vi. -20. 
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While the extent of these park holdings is something im- 
pressive, the quality of the landscape is much more properly a 
matter of national pride. The wild mountain solitudes of 
Glacier Park, the steaming Geyser Basin of the Yellowstone, 
the unsurpassed loveliness of the Yosemite, and the overpower- 
ing wonders of the Grand Canyon are not to be matched any- 
where else on this earth. 

But our national equipment of landscape and of opportunity 
for out-door recreation is by no means limited to national parks. 
The entire area of the national forests is also open to us. In 
mere superficial expanse they far surpass the national park 
area. As at present constituted the national forests cover 
approximately 155,000,000 acres, or more than 242,000 square 
miles, roughly three and one half times the area of all New 
England. If we regard this also as a part of our national park 
equipment — and in the broad sense we have every right to do 
so — it brings our total resources up to almost exactly a quarter 
of a million square miles. This is more than a princely park 
allowance. It is a democratic provision for the entertainment, 
protection and salvation of a free people. 

Nor is this quite the end of the story. Congress has also 
instituted a somewhat anomalous group of holdings known as 
national monuments. These exist under a curiously mixed and 
somewhat provisional form of administration. There is, how- 
ever, one perfectly clear idea standing out of the whole group,* 
and that is to reserve important areas of landscape or national 
curiosities for the entertainment and inspiration of the public. 
The national monuments are definitely reserved in perpetuity 
for the public, and are protected from all sorts of commercial 
exploitation. The idea is essentially and emphatically that of 
the national park. Some of these national monuments are of 
serious importance and all of them together constitute a sub- 
stantial addition to our national recreation equipment. 

The government also holds considerable areas in widely 
scattered neighborhoods as Indian reservations. While there 
may be a danger that the press of tourists on these areas may 
interfere to some extent with their primary purposes, it is 
clear that in other places the tourists rather help than harm the 
Indians. Indeed some Indian tribes have grown to be decidedly 
keen in the exploitation of the tourist traffic. Possibly this 
sort of intercourse provides the best means for the education: 
and civilization of the aborigines. 

Certain it is that several of these Indian reservations pre- 
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Storm on the Grand Canyon. 

sent the most attractive possible excursions for transcon- 
tinental tourists. Assuming that the interests of the Indians 
are properly safeguarded in the premises, there is no objection 
to counting these reservations as a very substantial addition to 
our national park system. The education which the Cau- 
casian can draw from the Indians is certainly as great as that 
which passes in the opposite direction. 

Of military reservations this country has an honorable 
minimum. There are a few which have some local interest, 
but at any rate this type of national property may be mentioned 
to exemplify the principle that practically all holdings of public 
land have their recreational value. In other words, whatever 
land is held by the public, whether national parks, national 
forests, national monuments, Indian reservations, military 
reservations, or what not, it is practically all a part of a 
national park system broadly conceived. 

When it comes down to practical utilization no one ever 
makes any distinction between national and state property. 
When we take a purely practical view of the situation, there- 
fore, we are compelled to consider state holdings along with 
national land as a part of our total landscape resources. 

Now the idea of state parks is only just getting under way 
in this country. A few scattered state parks have been estab- 
lished. A larger number of so-called state forests have been 
set aside, but as a rule the name of state forest is a very thin 
camouflage for a heavy emplacement of park defences. With- 
out any violence we may count into one category the state 
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parks, the state forests, a certain number of watershed protec- 
tion areas, with here and there other nondescript holdings 
which have a public recreation value. 

Taken altogether, these state lands already constitute a con- 
siderable resource. New York State, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts have notable holdings of this character. From the 
standpoint of consistent legislation Wisconsin and Connecticut 
probably have the best-conceived state-park system. Other 
states are showing signs of intelligence and may be expected to 
come into line as fast as civilization moves and opportunity 
offers. The state-park idea is one of great importance, and 
the state parks must be looked to as the next field in which great 
progress is to be expected. 

We have still to reckon with some of the municipal park 
systems which have more than local significance. A few enter- 
prising cities have adopted the policy of securing large country 
parks, sometimes at considerable distances from the city itself. 
Such parks are acquired and maintained primarily if not quite 
exclusively for the benefit of the immediate citizens of the 
municipality. Wherever they come to be real country parks, 
however, the beauties of the natural landscape and the joys of 
outdoor living may become a genuine addition to our national 
park resources. 

Taken altogether, these various holdings aggregate nearly 
200,000,000 acres, possibly a little more. This is nearly two 
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acres per capita for the present population of the United States. 
When it is remembered that the ideal of park superintendents 
and social workers has been one acre of park for each hundred 
population in our congested cities, it will appear that our 
national provision is something altogether notable. Moreover 
it is certain to increase. As soon as the various common- 
wealths of America can be aroused to their opportunities we 
may look forward to more substantial additions in the form 
of state parks. As has already been intimated, this is the one 
point at which our system needs most to be expanded. 

Now it ought to be perfectly clear that, so far as actual use 
goes, all these enormous, widely scattered and differently ad- 
ministered areas are essentially one system. They are used by 
the same people for the same purposes. From the national 
point of view we ought to have one comprehensive policy for 
dealing with this entire situation. That is what I would call 
a genuine national park policy. 

Questions of Policy 

The moment we begin to think about the extension, the 
development and administration of such a magnificent park 
system, some very big questions come up. As for instance : 

How shall we secure a consistent policy wherein all these 
various holdings effectually cooperate toward the one main pur- 
pose for which they are all created? 

On what principles and at what points shall the system be 
extended? Shall we insist upon more state parks? Shall we 
introduce county-park systems? Shall we extend our national 
parks? Shall we extend park uses on the national forests? 

On what principle shall future national parks be established 
and delimited? 

To what extent and how shall the park uses on the national 
forests be developed compatibly with the specific economic pur- 
poses for which they were first established? 

To what extent may the recreation uses of Indian reserva- 
tions be developed without infringing on the rights of our 
national wards? 

What policy and administrative system may be applied to 
the national monuments? 

On what principles may state parks be established and 
delimited ? 

Should a state park system include state forests, state 
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watershed areas, and all similar territory capable of recrea- 
tional utilization? 

What form of administration is best adapted to a state park 
system ? 

What adjustment should be made within a state to secure 
consistency of policy and cooperation in use between state 
parks, county parks, and country parks held by cities? 

These are big questions. Some of them are more important 
for the future of the nation than any questions of tariff or 
navigable rivers usually debated in Congress. 

It is not my purpose now to answer all these questions, if 
indeed I could ever answer any of them. The most important 
thing from the public standpoint is to gauge the extent and 
seriousness of these questions, to realize the gravity of these 
unsolved problems. If we can propose some means by which 
these questions can be met and answered we shall have made 
a substantial contribution to modern politics. 

A National Recreation Commission 

Obviously the big broad fundamental questions here in- 
volved can not be adequately met by the National Park Service 
acting alone, nor by any state park commission, nor by any 
other one of the several bodies involved. Since any truly 
national park policy must comprehend all these agencies it will 
be necessary to form some sort of commission with sufficient 
independence and breadth of view to bring all these elements 
into one national enterprise. The ideal approach would be 
through a national commission formed by act of Congress and 
composed of a few men of talent, liberal training, technical 
equipment, and sufficient experience in public affairs to handle 
questions of national magnitude. Unfortunately at this mo- 
ment the difficulties of securing thoughtful consideration and 
wise action upon such a project in Congress seem insuperable. 
While we would all willingly await the end of the war for such 
action, it is certain that the immediate post-bellum years will 
bring so many problems of reconstruction that questions of 
park policy, no matter how urgent, will hardly secure the atten- 
tion necessary to such action as is here proposed. 

Under these circumstances it has seemed to me possible that 
the present National Commission of Fine Arts might possibly 
in the days immediately following the war take up these ques- 
tions of a national park policy. The National Commission of 
Fine Arts is well constituted for that undertaking and if the 
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Camp Resort among the Live Oaks of Southern California in the National 

Forest. 



question could be fairly brought to them as belonging to their 
specific duties it seems likely that they could give it liberal and 
adequate treatment. 

Failing more distinctly official study of the problem, it is 
possible that something might be done by a voluntary com- 
mission if constituted of men of national reputation and ac- 
knowledged ability. Some discussion has been going on 
amongst the directors of the American Civic Association, for 
example, as to the advisability of forming such a voluntary 
commission. 

Certain broad conditions may be specified here as neces- 
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sarily governing the work of such a committee. There appear 
to be five of these elementary requirements as follows : 

1. A broad general view of public policies which will bring 
questions of national park policy into their proper perspective. 
Any crank unable to see anything in national welfare except 
parks would be a nuisance on such a committee. 

2. A sympathetic knowledge of social service principles. 

3. A keen appreciation of the esthetic value of landscape. 

4. Some proper comprehension of the technical problems 
and methods of landscape architecture, 

5. Some measure of the difficulties and limitations of ad- 
ministration through government bureaus, federal or state. 




On the Main Trail at Sugar Loaf, a Massachusetts State Park. 



Certain Points in Policy 

It is impossible to do more at the present time than to indi- 
cate some of the more essential features of a national park 
policy. Although these are only beginnings even these simple 
principles have not yet been widely understood and accepted. 
The following propositions will, however, give some idea of the 
direction in which much future study must be given before we 
can begin to realize the tremendous range of possibilities in- 
herent in our national park system : 

1. A permanent national recreation board will be needed for 
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A Wayside camp Grounds in the Blue Ridge Mountains op Virginia in the 
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the study of policies and the coordination of activities. Such a 
board should be created and supported by Congressional action. 
As here conceived, this permanent board stands in addition to 
the somewhat temporary commission already suggested above 
for an initial study of national park policy. Of course it may 
be perfectly feasible to begin with a permanent board. 

2. Future national parks should be created and delimited 
only upon recommendation of such a board. The Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado forms a conspicuous exception to this 
statement, inasmuch as the desirability of including this in the 
national park system is everywhere recognized. Beyond that 
point, however, grave dangers already impend. There is a 
somewhat ridiculous rush to create national parks everywhere 
without reference to the national interest. In fact many of 
these schemes are purely local log-rolling enterprises. There 
is grave danger of discrediting the entire national park system 
along this line of activity. 

3. Early action should be taken to give a more definite 
status to the national monuments and to provide for them a 
logical form of administration. 

4. The development of park uses on the national forests 
should be given a definite status, consistent on the one hand 
with other forest utilities, and on the other hand with the 
administration of the national parks in another branch of the 
government service. 

5. Means should be devised for the progressive develop- 
ment of all these park resources. Such an attempt demands 
especially the application of the best technical knowledge of 
landscape architecture — a form of assistance generally lacking 
up to the present time. 

6. Plans should be laid at once for the training of a park 
personnel in a manner parallel with the technical training given 
to foresters in Germany and America. 

7. Provision should be made for the dissemination of public 
information covering the entire field. At present each special 
group runs its own propaganda, and since policies are not uni- 
form and interests sometimes conflict, the statements which 
reach the public are partial and confusing. 

8. Certain administrative questions require liberal study, 
the most immediately urgent being the status of the conces- 
sionaire on public recreation land. 

9. International cooperation should be developed, inasmuch 
as Canada is already building up an important national park 
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system of her own, and one which will be extensively used by 
the citizens of the United States. The most immediate and 
typical problem in this field lies in the international protection 
of Niagara Falls. 

Conclusion 

I hope it will be clear that in this article I have been trying 
merely to indicate what are the problems confronting us in 
the matter of a recreation policy to cover the needs of the nation, 
and very roughly to suggest possible means of approaching a 
solution. It is already fairly clear what the solution ought to 
be for some of these problems; others will require years for 
their full answer. What we need now is a national conception 
of these problems. We need to see the case as a whole, with 
all parts in a just relationship. The public should be generally 
interested and widely informed. 

Perhaps it is not going out of the way to hope that the 
effective development of this truly national park system under 
the guidance of a thoroughly national policy may come soon 
and that it may be one of the most useful elements in the 
national post-bellum reconstruction for which we are all so fer- 
vently longing. 



